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ADDEESS, 



Laxsbs akd GSNTLEICSK,— Let me briefly tell yoa 
that I feel the honour which your Committee have done 
me in asking me to occupy my present place, very heartily 
■ and profoundly, and that I shall long remember it. But, 
SB I have a good deal to say, it is best to avoid the 
eircumlocutions of a humility which I sincerely feel, 
regretting the necessary one-sidedness of this ad- 
dress. Professor Bolleston or Professor Smitii could have 
spoken well to yoa on Art and Literature, as well as on 
Science. And I must deeply regret the absence, and still 
more thf* sorrowful occasion of the absence, of my dear 
friend, Dr. Aoland, who, perhaps, best of all men I know, 
oould represent both Art and Science before you, as he 
unites in his own person profound knowledge of Science, 
and matured skill in the practice of Art. I do not know 
enough of any Science to speak, in public on scientific 
teaching. For that I may rely^ on those who sit beside 
me. But I may call attention in passing to the practical 
«onnezion between Art and Science; between graphic 
representation of things as they are seen, and 
analytic knowledge of their structure. Drawing grows 
daily more important in our lecture-rooms; Art is daily 
-becoming a more useful handmaid to Knowledge. Gomr 
potent instructors will tell you how necessary it is, for 
example, in all microscopic study, that the student should 
be able to draw what he sees : otherwise you do not know 
tiiat he has seen right. Ton cannot know that he knows 
the form of a bone unless he can sketch it. There is no 
idoubt of the scientific use of Art, and the language of 
symbol is in fact more expressive than words ; but I must 
pass on, and refer to one or two of the weighty and excel* 
lent addresses delivered on this occasion of late years. 

There is no disguising the fact that rather discouraging 
▼iews have been lately set forth hj highly competent 
persons, as to the prospects of Art in this oount^. A 
general view of anjrthing in this world can hardly bo 
triumphant: but in Bn^land our leaders really seem to 
despond about Art's being any national good at all. On 
this occasion I have to address the staff and prize* 
winners of our Art Schools, after doing pretty good 
work. They may rather expect to be told they have 
made some progress, and encouraged to make more. 
Well, their progress s taken for granted; they exhibit 



drawings of some merit, and their works speak fof 
themselTes. But we desire do less than that all this 
teaching and production should be a national benefit; 
all people ought to be somehow better and happier for it. 
Now you know the part of a leader is to get people on, 
and you cannot get on without in fact finding fault. 
There should be hope held out as well. But you must tell 
peoi^e bow much they have yet to do, and that has a de- 
sponding sound. Still I own I think that Mr. Wallis, of 
Manchester, had a case of his own two years ago against 
Prof. Poynter and oUr Ghairmata, when he spoke of the vast 

1}rogres8 which has been made in Art>education during the 
ast 40 years. But we are not here simply to praise each 
other ; and we must feel that if much has been done, yet 
more remains to do. 

Then, in praise of commercial Art, and rapid multipli- 
cation of objects of Art so-called ; we were told, last 
year, that American manufactures of utility are destined 
to drive our own out of the markets of the world, 
and that our own skill in Art should be directed to 
making fancy articles for America. This is what some 
C€dl a formidable announcement, and others a poor look- 
out. It is probable that the bijouterie of Birmingham may 
suite the taste of New York : but Birmingham will not like 
to confine itself to sham work. I apprehend that the 
maintenance of our commerce is in the main a question of 
-honesty. But what we are concerned with is that our 
fancy articles should possess some genuine fancy. Then, 
if they be multiplied skilfully, they will convey fresh ideas 
and pleasures, and not be mechanical in the bad sense. 
But how far is it desirable to multiply pretty things for 
the people, in America or in England r They may be 
supplied too fast, now that we have fine photographs 
stuck on coal-scuttles. If children have too many 
playthings, the result is thev don't play with them; 
and one result I observe of our endless reproduction 
of chean pictures and photographs is that people do 
not look at them. The public has to learn really to 
look at things. That is at present the chief lesson which 
our Art Schools have to teadli. They must not only teach 
the artist how to draw, but the public to look at his works^ 
to see, admire, and enjoy better than they do at present. 
Tou cannot see a picture in ten minutes when it took 
three months to paint. You cannot see what a pretly 
thing an apple or a primrose is till you try to draw it. 
Wordsworth's sight was like a painter's, for he noticed the 
star-shaped shadow of his daisy. But he must have looked 
pretty haid at it first. You cannot see the beauty of 
common things without looking hard at them ; and if the 
Art Schools teach men this, they will not only give England 
better designers, but better men and more happiness. 
How differently we look at things we care for, and at 
things we don't care for. Beauty really is in the eye and 
soul of the gazer. What is meant by the difference betwen 
eyes and no- eyes is that of the soul. Sometimes the usual 
organs do their work without any action of the. soul 
behind them, and sometimes it looks through. 

I have, I believe, the permission of a late JPresident of the 
British Association to use the term soul if I cannot do with- 
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tmt it. And I must use it in an Addiess on Art. For Art 
cannot flourish, beauty cannot exist, and consequently yon 
won't be able to get beautiful patterns, unless the soul is 
aotiTe to produce them. The inventive power is a part of the 
soul which is set in action by the sight of natural beauty. 
All our lecturers are crying out for it ; they want a race of 
artizans and artists— men of the same spirit in different 
kinds of work— to rise up in great numbers all at once : 
to put their souls into their handiwork, and do it better, 
And much more of it. Well, but this is a great matter, 
and the fact is that this great class will want to be paid, 
and also to be attended to. It is no use paying for Art 
work you don*t care for, or really look at. The mindless 
consumer makes the mindless workman. Artists are often 
told they live in the land of loaria : but really there is 
another country, the land of Idon'tcaria, in which many 
of us abide ; and it isn't a much better land that I know of. 
Still I think we artists and literary people have de- 
sponded or complained enough. Alter all, tiiere are 
20,000,000 people in Great Britain, and they can't aU care 
about drawing, and we cannot make them. You may take 
a horse to the water, and not be able to make him drink, 
and he may be a good horse all the same. And you may 
take a man up to a Turner or a Millais, or to a Titian or 
^ntoret, and he may not be able to enjoy it, and he may 
be a very good roan after all. The great' thing is tiiat he 
should not pretend to a sham taste, or say he knows or 
cares when he does not. The dilletante world will in the 
long run have to learn to draw, that they may know what 
form and colour are, or else not to talk quite so floridly 
about Art ; for the extending Art-instruction of our time 
yearly diminishes the value of unskilled criticism. Not to 
spend your time on a painful subject, I must say that I 
think the real root of evil in all our Art and Graft pro- 
duction, from pictures to coal-scuttles, is in the taste for 
sham, in trying to seem what yon are not, or to seem to 
have what you have not, or to know what you do not 
know, or to sell what is bad. People pretend to know or 
care about pictures, when in fact they don't. Hence 
comes bad criticism and bad painting : mere tricks pass for 
painting and study of Nature, because the collector can 
understand the tricks, and cannot understand study 
from Nature. People want to seem richer and finer 
than they are; hence all cheap sham manufactures. 
Then capital and labour, and the cheap consumer, 
are all at war ; and hence scamped bad work in all 
crafts, and our present great deficiency in Art and 
Graft — which is the want of spirit and soul and desire 
to do the thing well, whatever it is. Sham means 
shame, and allows no good work ; and honesty and thor- 
oughness are the same in Art as in anything else. 
I have no objection to talking pessimism in moderation. It 
is not unamusing in clever people, and no harm, while, as 
is commonly the case, you don't mean a word you say. 
If you do, why of course it is not only nonsense, but It 
interferes with business, and stops tbe way. We can't lie 
down and die. It won't do to despair of the State. 
Let us have no despair in matters of taste. The English 
preference for honest work, for things and thoughts that 
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will wash, as we say, is a great foundation-stoDe Imt Att 
Schools. The Eoglish love of Nature is about the 
strongest national taste in the world, and I mean 
to appeal to it for all the rest of this Address. As 
to the national bad taste in dress, that has followed 
from determined imitation of French taste* and that is ft 
comparatively modem thing. No doubt high heels, 
and frizzled curls, and crinoline^ are French devices. If 
they are good taste, then let me be silent J but there they 
are, as llr. Worth, and other instruments of Providence, ard ' 
pleased to send them us. But the higher taste of France 
follows £!ngland. There is a style, founded od Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough; and Hogarth, which now pre- 
vails, and will long prevail, not only in l^aris but in , 
Florence and Vienna. Now, tiiat which distiugmshes Sir 
Joshua's and Gainsborough's ix>rtraits from modem Freuob 
art, as Tissot's, is that they contun more thought. ThM 
dwell more on the lady and less on her clothes. To Sir 
Joshua the woman was far aiore than her gown; he 
thought of her soul more than her lace and her shoee i 
he painted the best faces in l^ngland, and you will not find 
his match till you go back to Tintoret and Titian. We 
hear much of Hellenism now. Well, this true work front- 
human beauty is Hellenie. These men founded a school of 
J)ainting, dress, and design un the beauty, and the be-^ . 
ongingil, and environments of the women they admired. 
All Europe now follows it with, on the whole, rood results. 
It is an English school, but it stands on Greek principles 
for all that. It is now popularly spoken ol for the nrst 
time (for French painters and dictators of taste have long 
known it) in one of the late numbers of the Magazin de* 
Arts, I only saw on Sept. SO M. Duranty*s acknowledg- 
ment (translated in the TiniM) of the English school of 
Art as towering far above all Continental styles, except 
that of his own country — for power, for delicacy, tot' 
refinement, for matured skill, for everything which we 
ourselves are apt to say we must seek in other climes. 

Furthermore, we will not, if you please, have any despon- 
dency about the British craftsman. Suppose, instead ol 
complaining that he won't take an artistic view of making ' 
boots by machinery, we pay him a fair price for hand- 
made boots. Let us, whoever can affora it, go in for 
things made by workmen whom we know* sold by trades- 
men whom we know. And if we ean aifford good hand* . 
made things, let us pay their fair price. Machinery brings 
round new forms of temptation, and A new economia 
casuistry. If we do not pay for the best work we cannot 
have the best workmen, the men in whose hands common 
tasks become artistic, because thev put their souls inta 
them. If we honestly can't affora well-made things or 
real things, why it is no small misfortune. It may b«> 
better that all the world should be clad in bad cheap thinge. 
than onlv a part uf it in good things not so cheap. But 
we are all consumers and producers in turn, and cheapnesa 
is not the only thing. 

As things are, contractors and manufacturers don't 
see why they should pay for art or invention. They 
tell the designer they have patterns enough in their 
hooks and don't want him. Then a fashion cbangea^ 
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people are sick of dntnew And wftiit of InTentfoB, fbrefgii 
things oome into the market^ and the onpttalist wonders 
what the Art Sohoole are about bocauta be caa'i 
f^t a yard-full of original artiste at so mucb a week, whil» 
he wants to turn theoi adrift again in a eouple of moathe* 
We shall not get artist^ work men that way. The» th» 
workman may turn on the oonsumer too. "He may eay» 
** How am I to learn real skill, bow am I to oare for my 
work like an artist, when you make me do it by machinery* 
and will ha ve eTery thing at machinery price f * The fact is, 
a^ Mr. Poynter put ic, we are in a Ticioua circle of dheapneee 
id demand and badnees in supply. I know no way to 
break out of it except educating both producer and cxm* 
sumer to like hetter work, and our Art Schools will bo - 
found to be a powerful engine in such education, for tber 
teach the ta^te for beautiful work. Despondency will 
never do, but our work will last oar time out, and we must 
do our best while it is day. 

I should sum up our chief obstacles thus, and I mentiotf 
them because everybody may do something to remove 
them, from his own way or from his friends s^^Firstly., 
Indifference or not caring, which we have, spoken of' 
already. Many do not care enough for the decorative 
or ornamental, or beautiful side of life. This may 
be from overwork, or it may be from indolence, or 
avarice ; often it comes from habits of gross eating and 
drinking, and very often from crowded city life, the con- 
tinual presence of hideous things, and want of aocesa to 
natural beauty. Secondly. Falsehood and sham stand 
in the way of national progress in Art and taste. They 
vulgarise what were good forms and ideas ; they spoil by 
repetition, and make all Art seem vainer than it is. Fbr 
genuine pleasure oann<>t be had out of a false thing, and 
deceptive imitations are false. Thirdly. Fkishion is against 
national progress. Fashion chsnges so fast, that we can 
have no fixed style on real principles. Fourthly. Tho 
habit of collecting works of Art which one does not 
understand, and as an investment, for the sake of a final do* 
monstration at Christie's, encourages imposture of all kinds* 
And now I am asked, Where's your remedy f you say 
Art Schools are to do something for England, to educate 
the public to look at the right thing, and admire it, and 
demand the right kind of work ? Tbey are to make tho 
craftsman work in an artistic spirit, more or less; they aro 
to develop invention, through conseientious work in the 
first place. That is not enough ; and besides, I may be told, 
you have always said that invention is an inscrutable 
thing, a spiritual and Divine gift. Yes, I have always 
thought it Ood's gift. And I think also, like His chief 
gifts, it is universal, like the son and the rain, and that all 
men, good and evil, have their share in it. But many 
Oannot develop it in a high degree, we cannot all be poets 
or painters, just as we cannot take the full advantage of 
sun or rain by being cultivators. But if it be tme that 
many of us c<«nnot pursue any noble or beautiful form of 
work — why, then, friends and fellow-labourers, these am 
the people for whom it is your privilege to work at Art. 
For these people you shall learn to do simple, fresh, and 
beautiful things, and teach them to can fol: them, and 






t>ur Art Soliools to do, which they are not doing now, to 
Btimalate invention, which is our great want now ?" 
Well, field art, or a wider range of study from nature, 
is what you want ; a more systematical pursuit of land- 
scape, in the wide sense of the term. I mean it to extend 
to the still-life study of natural objects in their natural 
'State, as far as oils and water colours can paint them. 
That is the elementary study of the Buskin Art School. 
Let me tell you there is none like it in England, or in the 
world; and there ought to be many. Further, landscape 
would mean careful record of the scenes of great historical 
^▼ents — battle fields, scenes of great men's lives, and 
particularly historical buildings. This is felt now to be a 
department of histoiy. Further, I mean the whole field 
of sublime, or pensive, or delightful association, which 
clings to the Wordsworthian or Teunysonian landscape ; 
and, in great measure as ministering to science, I mean 
that great naturalist school of phenomena which owes all 
its oral teaching, and much of its manual, to Professor 
Buskin, and which centres in the works of Brett, the two 
Hunts, and in the studies of sky and atmosphere lately 
produced by Mr. Macdonald. Now, I think our national 
system should do more than it does at present to educate 
and direct artists on these lines of subject, and I think 
you might safely rely for continual supplies of fresh and 
Inventive design on this great school of field art. It 
already exists in force under merely popular patronage. 
It wants discipline and direction by our national education. 
Our pupils of design have to be taught to study nature on 
principles, and so acquire style without losing the vigour 
and freshness which Nature alone can give them. 

There is little enough to alter in our national system. I 
would not at all interfere with its discipline of line, light 
and shade, of geometry, or perspective. Every pupil should 
go through them. And, as now, every pupil should be 
educated by the study of the humaU figure. I do not 
want to give English art to a Bedlam of enthusiastic 
sketchers. Every school that ever deserved the name has 
made drawing the figure the standard of all its teaching. 
But it ought not to be made the motive of all our painting. 
Our students ought not to be educated in it as if there 
were nothing else for them to draw or design from. They 
ought to master the difficulties of the cast school at least. 
If a person will not, or cannot do that, he has no call to 
be a painter or designer. But he ought to be directed 
towards studying Nature in general, when he has become 
a competent student by learning thoroughly to draw the 
human form. Then, when he has passed the cast school, 
he should have his choice, or it may be made for him. 
Good teachers should be enabled to tell off their pupils, to 
Bend them as now into the life school, or to send thera to 
a regular study of landscape or naturalist art. Nor will 
you have what you want — t. e., an army of inventive 
designers in love with their work — until you encourage 
the original study of Nature in general. Nature is a 
storehouse of original idea, and a wider thing thanHlife 
school. If a poet or Wordsworthian painter wants a 
motive, earth and sea are all his own to hunt for one. If 
^u upholsterer wants a new carpet, or paper, wood and 
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river will find him one. He had better look in the Book 
of Nature than in Le Jacquard and the pattern books. 
Freshnen ia wanted everywhere, and nature is never stale. 
Originality or freabnesa of mind is wanted, and she never 
fails to suggest. Discipline is wanted everywhere, and 
she will enforce good work, and her own laws of onrye, 
oolour, and composition. Now, at preeent, the life acbool 
is all to the advanced student. Once in it be must go on 
for over drawing from the nude. Nature to him must 
mean somebody in a state of nature. Tou know the story 
of the painter who made admirable drawings of guards- 
men, &c., at 25 years of age, and was found, at sixty, 
still making admirable drawings of &c. and guards- 
men. Whether this was satisfactory, or not, depends on 
what other work he had done for all those years. We are 
led to suppose it had not been of distinguished value ; at 
all events he never founded a school of inventive design. 
Most of us know Mulready's studies of the figure. Well, 
if— which is very diffiQult--you could do as good as those 
drawings, what would you do next P Put some clothes on 
them, I auppoeoi and try to pose them into historical or 

genre pictures. If you were not successful in that 
ne, you might succeed in decorative design of the human 
figure. Tou oould do nymphs, and satyrs, and mermaids, 
swarming up legs of tables, or clustering about side- 
boards, or holding op cups, or fiQundering op friezes, or 
nmwling on ceilings, or ending in t^ils, or flowers, or 
flourishes, like so mjich penmanship. All this sort of thing 
is coming in again, and is admired and prochimed, with 
perfect gravity, as fk Benaissanoe style. That wonderful 
movement has done a remarkable thing of late. It hap 
persuaded society that barbarism really is classic to a 
reflned taste ; and that French imitations of ancient Bome 
are Quite Attic and aa good as Phidias. It has not only 
muddled Qreeoe, Bome, and revolutionary France to- 
gether, but has adopted the Anoien Begime. Phidias 
would find it rather nuzslinff if he saw our fair Hellenists 
in high heels and Dolly hardens ^the latter, I supipose, a 
renewal of some Dorian mode. The fact is, Benaissance 
fashion confounds all styles together. An eclectic 
style, with no dose connexion with nature, is no style 
at all ; it is, at beat, educated copying and adaptation. 
' In theory, all house decoration ought to centre in the 
ladies of the house, and be such as becomes their appearance 
and dress. And aa women's taste, as to theur appear- 
ance, is entirely governed hy their milliners, one great 
function of Art Schools will henceforth be to educate 
the milliners. Fashion is one of the forms in which 
luxury and rapidly gotten wealth spoil art, and life, 
and all else. The demand for bijouterie is bad, and 
the call for furniture pictures, as bijouterici is worse. 
The rich man of our period seems to be like Pope's Sir 
Viato, to whom some demon whispered ^* Visto, have 
a taata." Sir Visto, probably, took what he could get. 
and he could get plenty of genre pictures and copies 
to*day-*r«plicas by the hundred, sculpture by the ton, 
and acres of sham freaoo. I certainly wish more was 
done in seulj^re, especially in bas-relief, founded on the 
•tody of Phidias, and of Nature as Phidias studied her. 
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Thd British Lion in father like JEdop'i, I fear, and has made 
tip his mind that he is no carver. Then, our prof adon of 
ornament wearies the spectator with art altogether. You 
know the story of the lady who was ^ing abroad, and 
how she took all the then known remedies for sea-sidmess 
at once. Her sncoess in escaping it was imperfect. Bnt 
many wealthy ladies now seem to decorate their rooms 
With every known description of pretty things at once. 
Bnt even that is not so extremely fanny as to 
select the worst side of Oeorgian or IVench—Directory 
decoratiou, .and work it ont conscientiously in all your 
entourage; trying always to live np to your chimneyboard 
and ohioa, and walk in the way of your spindle-shanked 
harpsichords. And, of course, it makes it more intensely 
amusing if you go on talking Hellenism aU the time. 

But just let me repeat all I would venture to propose for a 
School of Field Art. No change, in fact, in the present 
state of things. All elementary teaching to be based on 
and culminate in, the study of the human form in the Oast^ 
School. There ever]^ student should perfect himself in 
student's work, or in learning to learn ftrom Nature. 
Then, at a due proficiency, when he can represent the 
human figure by heart, m all media and vehicles, and 
can, accordingly, draw anytiiing else that will stand still 
for him, let the student have his choice. Let the figure- 
painters and designers go in to the Life School as they 
do now, and draw from the living mod^ aa they do 
now. Neither they nor any future- race can nave 
better teaching than is now given tb%m by Professor 
Poynter and Profenor Alphonse Ibegros. But let 
those who wish and are thought fit to iphrsue landscape, as 
above defined, and the cognate studies of Design, have 
their schools also, or, perhaps, better, their scholanhips. 
For what we really want is a set of exhibitions ; small 
annual allowances to select and nromising students; 
enough to give a lad 3 or 4 months' study here in the 
Buskm School, and then at Keswick, or Lynmouth, or the 
West Highlands ; or, perhaps, in Paris. Let your picked 
student have a summer after Nature, or study facile French 
arrangement and composition. Keep him modestly while 
he is at this work, and require of him so much drawings 
and so much design from Nature. You would only have 
to pay for his keep, and he must live somewhere. This is 
the French principle, which culminates in the Prix de 
Bome. The two or three best students of a year (of land- 
seape as well as figure), are maintained at Bome, rathei^ 
handsomely than not, to complete their studies, and are 
not obliged to begin painting for life too soon. They have 
proved themselves worthy of a start, and the State tries to 
give them one. It says, these men shall be enabled to do 
uieir best for us. They shall not be mobbed, or silenced, 
or crushed in the great bellowing competitive struggle- 
to get known, to get heard, to get enough to eat. We 
have chosen them for proved power, they have had their 
trial as to that ; now let us take what care we can that 
they are not spoiled before they begin to do their best 
work for us. They shall be educated to the full extent of 
their capacity. 




